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Southern N. E. Ministers 
Meet in Worcester 


An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the ministers of 
Southern New England which will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., on Thursday, September 21, 1939, 
the anniversary of the hurricane of 1938. 

In the parish house, at 3 p. m., a com- 
mittee from the Worcester Conference, 
Messrs. Clark, Kaucher, Davies and 
Klein, will present ‘‘a definite program for 
churchmanship during 1939-40.” This will 
be followed by discussion and business. 

A vesper service will be held in the 
church at 5 p. m. All ministers are re- 
quested to bring gowns for the procession 
from the parish house into the church. 
Through this service,the visiting ministers 
will share with Dr. Savage in celebrating 
the completion of the new church edifice. 
The service will be conducted by Dr. 
Savage and the sermon preached by Rev. 
George E. Lynch, Jr., of Portland, Me. The 
service of rededication will be broadcast. 

At 6 p. m. supper will be served at a 
nominal charge. 


Northampton Church 
Resumes Services 


The Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Northampton, Mass., which 
was closed during the months of June, 
July and August, reopened on Sunday, 
September 3. The first Sunday in Sep- 
tember is always the Sunday on which the 
last of the summer union services of the five 
Protestant churches of the city is held, and 
the Unitarian church acts as hostess to 
the other four churches on that Sunday, 
the other four being the First Church (Con- 
gregational), the Edwards Church (Congre- 
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gational), the Baptist and the Methodist. 
The service was conducted and the sermon 
preached by Rev. Georges S. Cooke, 
minister of the Unitarian church. Mr. 
Cooke (who had originally booked passage 
for his return trip on the Italian liner 
“Conte di Savoia,’”’ which was to leave 
Genoa August 23 and to arrive in New 
York August 31, but which never sailed, 
being among the first to have its sailing 
canceled) decided to leave earlier when he 
felt that a crisis was approaching, and ex- 
changed his passage for one on the S. S. 
“Rex” of the same line, arriving in New 
York on August 10. While abroad Mr. 
Cooke visited Italy, Syria, Palestine, 
France and Morocco. 


Summer Work 
with Children 


Services were resumed in Christ Church 
(Unitarian), Dorchester, Mass., on Sun- 
day, September 10, 11 a. m. 

The minister, Rev. Carl Albert Seaward, 
returned from Mountain View Manse, 
Danbury, N. H., where he was director of 
Barnard Memorial Country Weeks at- 
tended by Dorchester children chiefly, a 
summer extension project of the Barnard 
Memorial School, carried on under the 
auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches of Boston. 

During the summer Mr. Seaward con- 
ducted weekly services for the children at 
the Manse and also served as a regular 
summer preacher at the St. Paul’s School 
of Concord, N. H., camp at Danbury, 
giving a labor of love in service to under- 
privileged boys from the tenement dis- 
tricts of Manchester, Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
and East Boston. 


When Traveling 
Means Work 


We usually think of travel as yielding 
the traveler excitement, novelty and re- 
cuperation from business cares. That 
that is not the case always may be judged 
from the following, which is the concluding 
paragraph of a report just rendered to the 
American Unitarian Association by Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, covering 
his recent journey to the Philippines: 

“T traveled about 26,300 miles, including 
3,000 from end to end of the archipelago; 
spoke to 50,000 persons at the least, met 
with committees, and was asked to give and 
did give much advice particularly regarding 
the training of the ministers. Going and 
returning I visited and spoke at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
Portland, the extra costs involved being 
met by the Pension Society. I believe that 
I secured legacies for pensions amount- 
ing to about $10,000 for the increased en- 


dowment of the Service Pensions, and for 
the same purpose about $400 in pledges for 
annual contributions. 

Going out, I addressed 800 students at 
the University of Colorado. Returning, at 
Berkeley, I worked with the president and 
trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, on plans for the future of 
the school, in connection with the report 
of the advisory committee appointed by 
the American Unitarian Association. I 
also delivered the commencement address 
which the school printed and distributed to 
all the Unitarian ministers. Also, I gave 
the baccalaureate address at Stanford 
University to a congregation of 2500 per- 
sons.” 


Star Island 


William Plumer Fowler 


Star Island! symbol of Eternity, 
Of Strength, of Peace, and God’s un- 
fettered Love! 
Unmoved by poundings of deep-fathomed 
sea, 
Or storm-winds lashing barren rocks 
above! 
How calmly you await the sun, each day, 
The moon and distant stars of Heaven, 
each night! 
“Star of the Sea,’”’ your luster guides the 
way 
For storm-tossed souls in search of inner 
light! 


Since John Smith’s day, three centuries 
have flown; 
Your Gosport town has flourished and 
decayed: 
Yet Gosport’s church—and it alone— 
has stayed, 
One ancient candle, whence the flame has 
grown 
That spreads your light, Star Island, far 
and wide, 
With Love and Peace resisting ruthless 
tide! 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ““Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles, 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 


Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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Possibly an Omen? 


IN THE ABSENCE of real news men seek hunches, 
omens, auguries. Here is one which may cheer us up 
as we watch the war news from Europe and wonder 
how long it is going to last this time and whether the 
series of events which we have called, usually, the 
World War, was improperly named, being, in fact, only 
the World War Dress Rehearsal. 

However, here is the omen, the symbol, or else 
just the tragically funny story. It happened about a 
month before the outbreak of hostilities, and we are 
indebted for it to Dansk Tidende of Chicago. A Dane, 
it seems, was visiting in Berlin and had with him a 
rather high-powered automobile. A great military 
parade was scheduled one day and he went out to see 
it in his car. He drove rather carelessly and ran 
smack into a large armored motor car which was about 
to take its place in the procession. He had a confused 
sense of something breaking, but he was unhurt. He 
jumped out to see what damage had been done and 
found the German armored car in smithereens and his 
own car quite unhurt—not even a bent fender. A 
glance at the wreckage explained all: the armored car 
was made of papier-maché. 

That sounds incredible, of course, especially when 
we know that the Germans are at this moment ac- 
tually fighting Poland, England, France, and a few 
more countries. However, the correspondent of 
Dansk Tidende explains that it was known that such 
cars were made: they were used in some kinds of train- 
ing work. That they should be drafted into duty in 
parades meant to display the military might of Ger- 
many may, however, mean that there was an attempt 
to make Germany’s weapons appear more numerous 
than they were or it may have been just a matter of 
convenience. 

So we shall merely take the whole thing as an 
amusing story which may also be a symbol and an 
omen: Germany’s might may be, in large part, like 
her papier-maché armored cars: bluff and inflation. 
Here’s hoping that it will not take too long to find out. 


For American Rediscovery 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR and the fact that 
—for the time being, at least—Russia seems to have 
taken up a position of very benevolent neutrality 
toward Germany, has confused both the communists 
and the Nazis in this country. Even Father Coughlin, 
following the attack on him by Walton Cole and the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, together with 
radio attacks by Rev. Harold P. Marley and other 
ministers, is beginning to pull his punches. 

The time is ripe, therefore, for further aggressive 


action by the friends of democracy. One form of 
action which should have telling effect has just been 
advocated by the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom. That organization, by 
the way, is not a “radical’’ one or one that could be 
called an “innocents’ club” or anything like that. 
Its national committee is made up of the foremost 
scholars and scientists of America and the chairman 
of that committee is Professor Franz Boas. 

This committee now suggests that the week of 
October 8, the anniversary date of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, be set aside as American Re- 
discovery Week, and it has prepared the following 
proclamation to that effect: 


PROCLAMATION 
of 
AMERICAN REDISCOVERY WEEK 
October 8th to 14th, 1939 


WHERBEAS the United States of America was founded 
for the solemn purpose of assuring to all men their equal 
and unalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; 


WHEREAS the Constitution of these United States was 
established to promote the general welfare and to secure 
the blessings of liberty to its inhabitants; 


WHEREAS the American people fought and suffered 
long and bloody wars to secure the equal protection of 
the laws to all persons, so that now these rights form the 
very bone and sinew of their national life and history; 


WHEREAS these rights are once again being challenged 
by powerful foes of equality and liberty, both at home 
and abroad: 
through attempts to deny man’s right to express 
his opinions freely and to share in the choice 
of his government, 
through the dissemination of false racial theories 
which deny the equality of man’s birthright 
and set man against man according to the color 
of his skin or the name of his grandfather, 
through attempts to deny to the foreign born and 
aliens the equal protection of the laws which 
the Constitution guarantees them, and further 
through attempts to single out these groups for 
harsh and inequitable treatment as a stepping 
stone to the destruction of the traditional im- 
munities of all persons; and 


WHEREAS these attacks on the common rights of the 
people subvert all that has been most treasured in the 
history of America—indeed, do so in the very name of 
American patriotism, 


BE IT THEREFORE PROCLAIMED that the an- 
versary of the discovery of America by Gplumbus and 
the week in which it falls be established as a Week for 
the Rediscovery of America and of those rights which 
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from the beginning of its history have made its name 
the symbol of liberty. 

Let this Week be the occasion for celebrating and re- 
affirming the principles of American Democracy, in a 
solemn resolve to secure for all the inhabitants of these 
United States the necessary conditions for life itself: 
liberty and equal rights for all, regardless of color, creed, 
political conviction, or national origin. 


The sort of activity which the committee envis- 
ages for this week includes a number of public meet- 
ings on Columbus Day all over the country, with a 
“master meeting’ in the Court of Peace in the New 
York Fair. On Saturday, October 14, in the Hall of 
Science and Education in the Fair, there will be a 
panel discussion on “‘What the Scientist Can Do to 
Combat Raceism.”’ Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
will lead it. Possibly many Unitarian ministers will 
not only endorse this Rediscovery program but initiate 
it in their cities or towns. It has already been en- 
dorsed by Governors Townsend of Indiana and Jones 
of Arizona, Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and many other ministers and educators. 


Two Unitarian Points of View 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY has been running for 
the past few months a series of personal confessions 
under the general title, “How My Mind Has Changed 
in This Decade.” The other week the subject was 
handled by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor 
of The Boston Transcript and formerly editor of The 
Christian Register, who wrote under the title, “No 
Need for Panic.’”’ Last week it was handled by Pro- 
fessor James Luther Adams of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School who chooses as his title, “Taking Time 
Seriously.” 

These two articles are not only interesting in their 
own respective rights, but each is an illustration of the 
danger of assessing or describing the ideas of our 
friends and associates by the reckless use of labels and 
then judging the men involved in the light of the 
prejudices which the sight of those labels arouses in 
our minds. It is a sort of semi-highbrow gossiping 
that we are prone to indulge in: “Is Dieffenbach still a 
humanist?” ‘But I thought he had gone over to the 
Oxford movement!” ‘Oh, is Adams a literary hu- 
manist?”—with an intonation as if the speaker had 
just discovered that Adams had run off with his um- 
brella. 

Well, in these two articles the reader will not only 
discover that there is more than one kind of humanism 
but he will find out that any modern man’s philosophi- 
cal and religious position is something that cannot be 
charted by such simple methods as description by 
label: like the positions of liners at sea it can only be 
charted by references to the stars. 

To use, therefore, any simple label for the posi- 
tions of either of these men would be to misrepresent 
them. Of Dr. Dieffenbach it is fair to say that he be- 
lieves in theology as the intellectual prerequisite to 
any religious life that is not to end in stultification; 
that he does not, however, believe in the sort of 
theology whicl is today associated with the name of 
Barth, which he regards as a throwback. What are 
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the four “theses” of the younger modernist-reaction- 
aries? Dr. Dieffenbach lists them as denial that re- 
ligious experience is the real substance of religion; 
the denial that divine revelation is revelation of God in 
nature or morals: it is only self-revelation; assertion 
that “the social gospel is out’’; the idea of the one, 
great, ecumenical Protestant church. With the first 
three of those theses Dr. Dieffenbach says that he is 
in entire disagreement. With the fourth he would be 
in sympathy if religious purpose and not creedal 
unity were made the basis of the ecumenical church. 
And he avows that he is a liberal Christian and not a 
modernist in this new but reactionary sense of the 
term. 

James Luther Adams’ article represents another 
approach and the masters and traditions cited are 
other: Dewey, Whitehead, Tillich, von Hiigel, Rudolf 
Otto, some members of the German Confessional 
church with whom the author had close and prolonged 
personal contact. The influence of Irving Babbitt 
and the literary humanists on Professor Adams was 
just that—an influence and not a possession. Pro- 
fessor Adams has also been a moving spirit in the 
Greenfield Group of younger Unitarian ministers. 
Unlike the theologically interested followers of Barth 
and such groups as the Confessional church in Ger- 
many, however, Professor Adams is keenly aware of 
the human side of the religious equation. The work 
of God is work that is done in time, and among the 
consequences of this is that Christians cannot live 
aloof from time and from history. Indeed they must 
enter time in ways that may seem to some retiring 
spirits among them to be prosaic: 


I for one now believe that every Christian should 
be actively and persistently engaged in the work of at 
least one secular organization which is exercising a 
positive influence for the sake of peace and justice against 
the forces of hate and greed. But even this, of course, 
is not enough. 


And in his concluding paragraph Professor Adams 
assures us that “‘salvation does not come through wor- 
ship and prayer alone, nor through private virtues 
which camouflage public indolence.”’ 

To read both of these articles is to be impressed 
with that aspect of Unitarianism which seems so 
puzzling to the outside world: the diversity of in- 
tellectual approach to religious problems that is seen 
in our fellowship and the unity also seen there in “re- 
ligious purpose.” 


An Example of Social Action 


THE STRIKE of the Chicago Newspaper Guild 
against the Hearst organization of Chicago is still going 
on—being now in its eleventh month—and one result 
of it is that The Chicago Herald-Examiner recently 
“folded up’’—the paper had for years been a losing 
venture, badly managed, and its cessation automati- 
cally raises the general level of American journalism 
to an appreciable extent. 

From the point of view of a liberal religious news- 
paper the most interesting thing about this strike is 
the fact that religious forces in Chicago generally, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have, so to speak, joined it. 
Clergy and laity of both branches of the Christian 


church have, in their individual capacities and of- 
_ ficially, boycotted Hearst and given aid and encourage- 
ment to the strikers—a Southern fundamentalist 
_ anti-Catholic weekly gets very wrought up over this 
and headlines the news that “‘Catholic Bishop Boldly 
_ Backs C. I. O.,” a head which will probably gain the 
_ Pulitzer Prize for the most subtly alliterated headline 
_ of the year. 
The Chicago church people who decided to go 
into “social action” on the strike published a pamphlet 
_ which might well be studied as an example of how 
_ church people can effectively and impartially bring an 
enlightened public opinion into play in situations 
such as this. The pamphlet is entitled ‘“The Guild’s 
_ Hearst Strike Against the Chicago Evening American 
_and Herald—Examiner: Churchman’s Report on the 
| Issues Involved in the Strike, with Findings and 
_ Recommendations.’’ The report is a sober, factual 
one, giving the background of the strike as well as its 
immediate grounds, and does not abstain from criticiz- 


' ing those policies of the strikers which it considers to 


Blazing a Literary Trail: 


be bad ethics. However, that should have been in 
the singular: on one specific point of tactics only does 
the report find against the strikers, and, while it criti- 
cizes the violence that has attended the strike, it ad- 
mits that the Guild is practically a hundred per cent 
innocent—there is always some pummeling in a 
strike—in this particular while the Hearst manage- 
ment has systematically used sluggers, car wreckers 
and even boat wreckers: the Guild’s motor boat was 
rammed and its sound truck was thrown into the 
Chicago River. 

Whether public opinion ought, in the end, to 
settle strikes or not, it usually does. But public 
opinion may be not only uninformed but misinformed. 
This pamphlet of the Chicago Churchman’s Fact 
Finding Committee gives local opinion the informa- 
tion it ought to have and in the light of which it has a 
right to a say so in this strike. And it is interesting to 
record that public opinion in Chicago, as well as a 
great army of advertisers, is solidly on the side of the 
strikers. 


An Early American Novel by a Woman 


The author of this article is minister of the First Parish 
in Brighton, Mass. He writes of his predecessor, Dr. 
John Foster, who was setiled in Brighton in 1784, and of 
Hannah Webster Foster, wife of Dr. Foster, who was a 
pioneer in early American literature. Her picturesque 
character and brilliant career should be of interest to all 
religious liberals. : 


_ IF A NOVEL is a pronounced success when it first 
_ appears as a book; if it runs through successive edi- 
tions for more than a half-century; if it is republished 
more than a century after its first appearance; and if 
its latest publisher be the University Press of one of 
our greatest educational institutions; we ask eagerly 
some questions. What was the book? What gave so 
long and vigorous a life to this work of fiction? And 
what was it that bestowed upon the book its resur- 
rection? 


A Unique Work 


In the year 1797, only fourteen years after the 
peace which closed the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, there was published in Boston by E. Larkin, 
publisher, a novel, “The Coquette.”” It attained im- 
mediate success, and was published in at least sixteen 
editions, continuing its active life until 1874, or seven- 
ty-seven years. 

It now has its resurrection at the hands of the 
Columbia University Press.* As this is the year 1939, 
this interesting literary event takes place one hundred 
and forty-two years after its first publication. The 
largest sales are believed to have been between 1824 
and 1828 when it was reprinted eight times. It was 
said to have rivaled, for a time, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Waverley Novels in popularity. 


*The Coquette, or the History of Eliza Wharton, by Hannah 
Websier Foster. Columbia University Press, New York, 1939. 
$2.60. 


_ the author of the novel. 


Henry Hallam Saunderson 


There are copies of the first edition in the Hun- 
tingdon Library in Pasadena, Calif.; in the Library 
of Congress; in the New York Public Library; in the 
Library of the University of Chicago; and in the Yale 
Library in New Haven, Conn. 

The Columbia University Press has used the very 
interesting method of photographing the pages of the 
first edition, so that this new edition is an excellent 
facsimile of it. They used the Yale copy except for a 
few pages which were more perfect in the copy in 
the New York Public Library. The title-page of the 
original book announces the work as “The Coquette; 
or the History of Eliza Wharton; a novel; founded on 
fact. By a Lady of Massachusetts.” Some one has 
written in the name of this anonymous lady, Mrs. 
Hannah W. Foster. It was not until an edition pub- 
lished in 1866 that Mrs. Foster’s name was printed as 
But that edition gives the 
citation: “By Mrs. Hannah Foster, wife of Rev. John 
Foster of Brighton and daughter of Grant Webster of 
Boston.” 

A Woman's Courage 

This introduces us to the book and the author. 
But why should the author have been anonymous so 
long? Let us realize that this work is one of the earliest 
of American novels; that it surpassed others in its 
literary excellence; that it still has vitality and vigor; 
but also that a woman of most unusual originality and 
courage wrote it in an era when it required these 
personal qualities for a woman to write a novel at all. 
The trend of the times was not only against such an 
adventure for a woman, but fiction was widely re- 
garded with suspicion. The surprising thing is not that 
the author remained so long anonymous but that she 
had the temerity to announce herself at the start as 
“A Lady of Massachusetts.”” She used, it will be 
observed, the strategy of asserting that her novel was 
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“founded on fact.’’ This avoided some of the prejudice 
which regarded fiction as essentially falsehood. 

For her foundation of facts, Mrs. Foster had 
excellent material. For nearly a decade, people had 
been relating, and commenting upon, the poignant 
story of a young woman of Hartford, Conn. She was 
of good family and was endowed with excellent and 
attractive personal qualities. But a lighthearted 
frivolity was a weak spot in her character. A clandes- 
tine affair with a “gay deceiver” culminated in her 
untimely death. Mrs. Foster used the story with rare 
literary skill, keen psychological analysis, and a most 
wholesome and vigorous moral understanding. She 
shows all the qualities needed for this literary adven- 
ture in which she was eminently successful. And let 
it be emphasized again that she was a heroic literary 
pioneer. 

This novel is most unusual in literary form: it 
consists entirely of letters—seventy-four in number. 
They are as if written by the principal characters; but 
the story flows along continuously. And not only is 
the narrative thus given, but there are, in these letters, 
the reactions of human beings step by step as the story 
progresses. Mrs. Foster was notably successful in 
depicting character. Her people are vibrant with life 
even though the era of the story was one marked by a 
high degree of formality. Each letter is in keeping 
with the personality of the person to whom it is at- 
tributed. Indeed Mrs. Foster resembles Robert 
Browning who made each character, in his greatest 
dramatic monologues, give a self-revelation. So with 
these letters: each writer is seen by the reader as if 
highly transparent. And there is no blurring of 
characters in these portrayals. The year after the 
publication of ‘The Coquette,’ Mrs. Foster wrote 
this: “But the species of writing, which is open to 
every capacity, and ornamental to every station, is the 
epistolary.”” She chose this method, it is evident, from 
a deep conviction and not just as a novelty or an ex- 
periment. 

A Woman’s Life 

Religious liberals have abundant reason for a 
lively interest in Mrs. Foster’s life, even beyond her 
pioneering work in literature. Let us look at the main 
points of her life. She was born in Salisbury, Mass., 
on September 10, 1758. She was therefore eighteen 
years of age at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. She caught the spirit of the times, in which 
so many traditions were shattered. She was the 
oldest daughter of Grant. Webster, a successful mer- 
chant of Salisbury, later of Boston. She was a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families in New England, 
that of Governor John Webster of Connecticut. 

Though educational facilities for girls and young 
women were scanty, she was widely read and highly 
educated for a woman of those times. The numerous 
literary and historical allusions in her writings are 
abundant proof of this. Her second book, published 
the year after the publication of “The Coquette,”’ was 
entitled “The Boarding School’ and makes an il- 
luminating analysis of female education in the late 
eighteenth century in New England. 

Brighton, Mass., was originally part of the town 
of Cambridge, and was separated from Harvard 
College by the Charles River. The year after the close 
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of the Revolutionary War, the Brighton Parish was 
set off from the First Parish in Cambridge and became | 
independent, though the Brighton Parish had been 
founded in 1780. In 1784 Rev. John Foster, a recent 
graduate of Dartmouth College, was settled as minister 
in Brighton; and the following year he married Hannah 
Webster. She was then twenty-seven years of age. 
Twelve years later, when she was thirty-nine, she 
published “The Coquette.”’ In this novel she shows 
an inside knowledge of church life of that time, and of 
the position of the wife of a First Parish minister. 
She represents the young woman of the story as draw- 
ing back from marriage with a young minister of a 
church near Boston, and thereby losing the oppor- 
tunity for a highly desirable career. 

Mrs. Foster’s life in Brighton was interesting and 
fruitful. Her husband was of brilliant mind and was a 
notably successful minister. In “The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes describes 
him as “The mild-eyed John Foster of Brighton, with 
the lambent aurora of a smile about his pleasant 
mouth which not even the sabbath could subdue to 
the true Levitical aspect.’’ His published writings are 
notable. He devoted his entire ministry to Brighton. 
He resigned his pastorate in 1827 and died suddenly 
two years later. Mrs. Foster lived in Brighton until 
the year of her death, 1840. 


Wide Horizons 


Her influence extended far beyond the boundaries 
of the parish in which she lived, and her work was much 
more than that of the wife of a parish minister. Charles 
K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, says 
of her that ‘‘Her enthusiasm awakened the slumbering 
ambition of Phineas Adams who founded The Anthol- 
ogy Review and helped to usher in a golden age of 
literature in America.’”’ She inspired him to go to 
college, and he was graduated from Harvard in 1801. 
Two years later he founded Anthology out of which 
grew the Anthology Society, which founded the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Two daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Foster were 
guided and inspired by their mother to enter literary 
careers. Even at the time when ““The Coquette” was 
having its largest sales, both daughters published 


‘books. In 1826 Mrs. Harriet Foster Cheney published 


“A Peep at the Pilgrims’ and Mrs. Elizabeth Foster 
Cushing published ‘Yorktown, an Historical Ro- 
mance.’”’ Each had other books published. 

During those years there was a tremendous re- 
ligious upheaval in Massachusetts. The ‘Unitarian 
Controversy” was raging. The battle lines, between 
liberal religion and a rigid orthodoxy, were sharply 
drawn. Dr. Foster of Brighton stood staunchly with 
the liberals, and had—as had many other ministers— 
the heart-breaking experience of seeing his parish 
divided, and the grief of the secession of some of those 
who had been his friends and parishioners. In 1827, 
in the forty-third year of his ministry in Brighton, an 
orthodox church was formed in the town. 


Women as Pioneers 
In 1825 Dr. Foster had shared in the movement 
for the creation of the American Unitarian Association. 
But in the years immediately following that event, 


. Was this answer? 
2s covery? 


_ he had reason to ask, as did many other liberal minis- 
_ ters of the time, Whence is to come new strength for 
_ our divided parish? The answer came in a startling 
way. Not only did Brighton find a marvelous 


' answer, but Brighton answered this momentous 


y question for other churches of the liberal faith. What 
And who made the great dis- 


| Look again at Hannah Webster Foster, possess- 
_ ing a brilliant mind, taking a progressive view of life, 


and being moved by a heroic pioneering spirit. In this 


crisis she had the wisdom to see that one weakness 
of the churches was that their affairs were managed 
entirely by men. In womanhood, great power was 
waiting to be recognized and developed. Women are 
not second to men in spiritual capacity. That same 
great adventurous spirit, which had defied literary 
prejudices, now brushed aside religious traditions and 
gave expression to the spiritual powers of womanhood. 
Mrs. Foster and her associates among the women of 
Brighton consulted and then acted vigorously. What 
was their action? 

They organized, on April 1, 1829, in the First 
Parish in Brighton, the Ladies’ Association. This 
was only four years after a group of men, in Boston, 
had organized the American Unitarian Association. 
The records of the Ladies’ Association have been care- 
fully preserved, and show that one hundred and fifty 
women joined the new organization that first momen- 
tous day. And the organization still continues in 
strength and vigor. 

Mrs. Foster and those who acted with her had no 
precedent to go by. The thing had not been done be- 
fore. There was no pattern for such a structure: 
they had to make their own pattern. The trend of 
the social and religious life of the times was strongly 
against allowing women to do such a thing: but they 
defied old prejudices and did the thing that needed to 
be done. 

Those creative pioneers not only did a work which 
has continued in their own community, but has been a 
guide and an inspiration in the whole fellowship of 
liberal religion. In other parishes, the women fol- 
lowed the example of the women of Brighton. Stead- 
ily and vigorously the movement continued. Then 
in the fullness of time, new leaders saw that the 
Women’s Alliance should be formed to give added ef- 
fectiveness to the revealed capacities of the women of 
the liberal faith. The Alliance federated many al- 
ready existing organizations of women, preserving the 
precious heritage of years of successful life and work. 
But the birthplace of this whole movement for or- 
ganizing the women of the liberal faith is Brighton; 
and the mother organization is the Ladies’ Association 
of Brighton. 


A New Leader 


Mrs. Foster’s mantle fell upon younger shoulders. 
In 1784, the year that Dr. John Foster began his min- 
istry in Brighton, a baby girl was born and named 
Betsy. When she grew up she married Edward 
Sparhawk. Betsy Sparhawk was twenty-six years 
younger than Hannah Webster Foster; and she had 
been trained, nurtured and inspired by Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster. In 1830 she was elected president of the 


Ladies’ Association of Brighton and continued in that 
office for twenty-eight years. 

There may be readers of this article who will think 
that, though these women did organize an association 
of women, they were still dominated by the men who 
were the legal voters of the parish. This idea is refuted 
by historical facts which are marvelously proved by 
existing documents. Soon after organizing their own 
association, these pioneer women organized, in Brigh- 
ton, a Sunday School Society, which still continues. 
Note the name Society. It was not merely the Sun- 
day School, but a distinct organization to promote 
religious education, and to mother the Sunday 
School. 

The women raised a considerable sum of money 
to construct, within the church building, suitable 
rooms for religious education. There still exist the 
original letters, and other documents, which tell, in 
animated fashion, the course of events. The women 
asked permission to make the structural changes within 
the church building. The men sent them a letter, 
objecting to the plan, and pointing out that the build- 
ing needed ouwtszde work done on it, which would be 
visible to all; and they urged this as a “patriotic” 
duty. 

Were the women dominated by the men? Not at 
all. A letter, still existing, signed by Betsy Sparhawk, 
gives in courteous but incisive words the answer of 
the women. She tells the men that if they were ac- 
tuated by the ‘“‘patriotic’’ feelings which they urge 
upon the ladies, the building would be painted by 
the men. And she declares most emphatically that the 
ladies will spend their money only for their own 
chosen projects. 

The parish records, immediately following, speak 
of the carrying out of the rebuilding project by the 
ladies; and they include a vote of thanks to the men 
who had painted the meetinghouse. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


The records of the Ladies’ Association, covering 
several years, show that the members plunged into 
social service. They bought, made, and maintained 
equipment for use in homes in time of sickness and 
accident; and this in an era when medical science was 
primitive and hospitals were few. 

Spiritual culture, religious education, and social 
service were, as we see, primary objects of this move- 
ment by Mrs. Foster, her associates, and successors. 
Feminism was rank heresy, but it was forward-looking. 
As early as 1770, when our Revolutionary War was 
impending, John Trumball had prophesied that in- 
tellectual women were to be among the glories of the 
Golden Age which he believed was soon to come. Of 
the new America, he wrote: 

Her daughters, too, the happy land shall grace 
With powers of genius, as with charms of face; 
Blest with the softness of the female mind, 
With fancy blooming and with taste refined, 
Some Rowe shall rise, and wrest with daring pen 
The pride of science from assuming men; 

While each bright line a polished beauty wears, 
For every muse and every grace are theirs. 


In “The Coquette,” Mrs. Foster creates a signifi- 
cant scene and its conversation. At a social gathering, 
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one of her women characters says that “‘she never med- 
dled with politics; she thought they did not belong 
to ladies.’”’ Another retorts that she ‘‘must beg leave to 
differ’’ and adds: ‘‘We think ourselves interested in the 
welfare and prosperity of our country; and conse- 
quently, claim the right of enquiring into those affairs 
which may conduce to, or interfere with, the common 
weal. We shall not be called to the senate or the field 
to assert its privileges, and defend its rights, but we 
shall feel for the honor and safety of our friends and 
connections who are thusemployed. If the community 
flourish, and enjoy health and freedom, shall we not 
share in the happy effects? If it be oppressed and 
disturbed, shall we not endure our proportion of evil? 
Why then should the love of our country be a mas- 
culine passion only? Why should government, which 
involves the peace and order of the society, of which 
we are a part, be wholly excluded from our observa- 
tion?”’ 

Very evidently these are Mrs. Foster’s own views, 
and she goes on to have them applauded by the gentle- 
men present who declare that these ideals are “truly 
republican.”’ Written in the infancy of this American 
Republic, these ideas are highly significant. It took 
more than a century for the nation to catch up with 
them, and to bestow full citizenship upon women. 


Making Progress Slowly 


It is difficult for us, in these times, to realize the 
prejudices and handicaps which women had to over- 
come in their endeavors after their normal life. When 
the Ladies’ Association was organized in Brighton, 
there were, as yet, no colleges for women anywhere in 
this republic. Mount Holyoke was chartered as a 


A Conversation with Dr. 


Radio address by Dr. Alice Masaryk and Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott of Los Angeles, Calif., on the general subject of 
Czechoslovakia’s contribution to democracy. Given over 
Station KGO, San Francisco, Calif., on Saturday, August 
26. 


DR. CALDECOTT: Dr. Masaryk, do you think that 
the Unitarian church has a mission in our troubled 
world today? 

Dr. Masaryk: I think that the Unitarian church 
has a mission in the troubled world of today. I have 
not been in touch with the religious life in this country 
enough to express any definite opinions. I can just give 
my impressions. I have seen that often a small group 
is more influential than a large group, if the small 
group has the courage to keep the issues separate and 
if they prefer quality to ostentatious results. I had 
the same impression of the Quakers as I have of the 
Unitarians. They are also quiet in their religion and 
are, perhaps, more heard by their silence than people 
of great words. 

I should like to know whether the Unitarians are 
quite clear about the word “‘liberal’’ because there 
might be a misunderstanding. The nineteenth-century 
liberals in politics and economics were in danger of 
too much laissez-faire, laissez-passer. I feel very 
strongly that people with tolerance and the liberal 
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seminary in 1836, and became a college more than 
fifty years later. Vassar was founded in 1861. Welles- 
ley was chartered in 1870 and Smith College in 1871; | 
and both opened in 1875. Bryn Mawr was founded 
in 1884. Howslowly and reluctantly did prejudice and 
tradition yield to the intellectual life of American 
women! 

The social-service work of the Ladies’ Association 
has been mentioned above, especially the medical ad- 
venture of these women. The first woman to receive 


’ the degree of Doctor of Medicine was Elizabeth Black- 


well, and in 1849. Boston University was the first 
university in the world to abolish all restrictions 
against women; the first in America to grant a woman 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In the late fifties of the past century, the English 
novelist, Charlotte Yonge, shocked her parents by 
announcing that’she was about to publish a novel. A 
family council was called, and reluctant permission was 
granted, only on the condition that she make no finan- 
cial profit from anything “so unladylike.”’ So she 
devoted her income to missionary work among savages. 
See, then, how daring was Mrs. Foster who wrote 
“The Coquette” sixty years earlier! That was an 
epoch-making event! 

For religious liberals, Hannah Webster Foster 
should not be a name unknown, nor should her per- 
sonality be merely a shadowy outline. Her place is 
unique in American life, in our early literature, in 
defying impeding prejudices, and in promoting liberal 
religion among women. She was truly dynamic in 
her personality, daring in her projects, and prophetic 
in her ideas. Our liberal movement today is more 
vigorous because of her continuing influence. 


Alice Masaryk 


point of view must have the courage to demand a cer- 
tain regulation in economic life and outspoken social 
feeling. It seems to me that just the Unitarians would 
be very helpful in making the broader public under- 
stand that this order is not dangerous to personal 
freedom. On the contrary, if the social order has to 
be congruous with the American spirit, it has to grow 
out of the free decision of individuals. 

Dr. Caldecott: Dr. Masaryk, the American Uni- 
tarian Association sent a commission in the persons of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp to your country 
several months ago. Will you please tell us of what 
help they have been? 

Dr. Masaryk: I am glad to answer this question 
because you could not have chosen better people and 
their help was really great not only because they 
brought means to obtain lodging, food, fuel and cloth- 
ing for the refugees but through their tact they were 
able to explain personal needs and individual sorrows 
and they were able to find the real needs of those who 
were planning to leave the country. For it is very 
essential that the refugee be placed well—then he can 
be an asset to his new home. They helped to prepare 
the individuals for their new life and they were very 
successful in obtaining understanding even in those 
quarters where understanding was difficult. 


refugees came in great numbers in September. 


Dr. Caldecott: Now, will you tell us how the refu- 
gees have been living? 

Dr. Masaryk: That is a touching story. The 
Some 
of them left in the middle of the night without clothing, 
without money, and they had to be taken care of 
when they arrived at the stations—and the stations 
had a warlike appearance. They had to have some- 
thing warm and we had to find places where they could 
stay overnight before they were directed to the dis- 
tricts in which they took their permanent abode. The 
ministry of the interior, the home office, decided in 
which districts the refugees should be placed and often 
officials from Sudeten who were refugees themselves 
were appointed to take charge of the refugees in the 
district. As they themselves had been through the 
terrors they had a good understanding of the problems 
of the refugees. And I should like to underline again 
that fact that whether or not the refugees were well 
eared for depended on the personal capacity of the 
official. For instance, I know of a district where every 
refugee found work for himself and worked without any 
pay just in order to be useful. Naturally, where such 
a spirit prevailed the public became much more in- 
terested in the refugees. 

Dr. Caldecott: Does it seem to you that there is a 
close similarity between the Czechoslovakian and the 
American point of view? 

Dr. Masaryk: We used to have many visitors from 
America and many remarked that they felt that there 
was something very close: to the American spirit in 
Czechoslovakia. When I asked them what it was they 
said that people seem direct and matter-of-fact, not so 
much formality perhaps. Our constitution, too, has 
been drawn with a good knowledge of the American 
constitution. Perhaps the interest women have in 
public life in a natural way also has a certain simi- 
larity to the American point of view. 

Dr. Caldecott: Dr. Masaryk, is it true that when 
Hitler came into your country there had been great 
disorder and especially in Prague? 

Dr. Masaryk: If somebody told you this, he was 
not well informed. There was absolute order in 
Prague and in the country as a whole. I have heard 
from quite reliable sources that the Germans were 
very much surprised that they found such order be- 
cause they were told that there were great cruelties 
perpetrated against the Germans. Some of them 
looked for destroyed houses and went to the hospital 
to visit “wounded”? Germans. I know of a special 
case in a particular hospital where this happened and 
the visitor was told that there was not one wounded 
German in the hospital except a janitor who slipped 
from the staircase and broke his leg. 

Dr. Caldecott: What is the nature of the protector- 
ate over Czechoslovakia? 

Dr. Masaryk: I left on the first of April. That 
means that I was there only two weeks during the 
protectorate. I understand that German officials 
were put into districts, even into districts with a purely 
Czech population. For a Czech freedom is as neces- 
sary as air and, even if there are roads well built under 
a military discipline and the propaganda uses methods 
which are recommended quite officially, there is an 
infinite fear, which is very difficult for Czechoslovakia. 


I think Unitarians would do a great service to their 
own country and to the broader community of na- 
tions if, with their scientific attitude towards religion 
and their demand for spiritual light, they studied the 
methods of propaganda used and discovered their own 
method—how to reach people by propaganda based on 
strict proof in the reality. It seems to me that it is 
not right to be silent in the presence of misstatements. 
I myself never went against propaganda and I found 
that it is absolutely necessary to repeat the truth if 


‘the untrue statements are to die a natural death. 


Dr. Caldecott: Miss Masaryk, many people seem 
to be under the impression that Czechoslovakia was 
once under German rule and that it has merely come 
back to where it belonged. Is this true? 

Dr. Masaryk: Czechoslovakia before the war was 
in the Austrian Empire. Bohemia and Moravia were 
a part of Austria and Slovakia was a part of Hungary. 
This division took place after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. Before the Bohemian kings were 
independent there was a loose connection with the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German language. The 
Bohemian kings had their seat in Prague and the lan- 
guage used in the chancellery was Latin and Czech. 
The culture was independent and intelligent and the 
literature rich. The Czechs were a Slavonic race as 
in Slovakia. Christianity came first from the East, 
from Constantinople, and then from Rome. 

Dr. Caldecott: Are your people hopeful and deter- 
mined for independence? 

Dr. Masaryk: The people believe that independ- 
ence is their right and, therefore, we all hope that 
when the conditions in Europe are normal we will find 
our independence, which will give us the opportunity to 
live in our own way. We believe in individual free- 
dom and tolerance. We do not feel that it is just 
that a nation or a race should be despised by another 
nation and another race and, if an older nation misuses 
a younger nation, it is no better than when an old per- 
son misunderstands a youth. I personally feel that it 
is very unjust not to allow Jews to go to concerts and 
theaters just because they are Jews. Nor do I think 
that a nation should dominate another nation by force 
of bombarding planes and that it should form its 
opinion by suppression of freedom of speech, assembly 
and the press. 

Dr. Caldecott: Will you please tell us if you are able 
to communicate freely with your relatives and friends 
in Czechoslovakia? 

Dr. Masaryk: I do not write home and since I 
have been in this country, since June, I have had just 
one card from Some friends visited my father’s 
grave there and sent me a postal card. I have a feel- 
ing of nearness to all that is good at home and I finda 
great understanding of the best qualities of Czecho- 
slovakia among the American people. That gives me 
courage and makes me happy. I have no feeling 
towards nations or individuals but I think that you 
have to make a difference between the attitude of 
Jesus and the worldly attitude of force. Between 
those two attitudes there is no compromise. 

Dr. Caldecott: Thank you, Dr. Masaryk, for this 
helpful information. I am sure that all good Ameri- 
cans wish your fellow countrymen a happy issue out of 
their present afflictions. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Vital Faiths of 
Modern Men 


“I Believe, The Personal Philoso- 
phies of Certain Eminent Men and 
Women of Our Time.”’ Edited, with an 
Introduction and Biographical Notes, by 
Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

This is a book for Unitarians! Twenty- 
one “eminent men and women of our 
time” set forth their intimate personal 
philosophies, each in his individual style, 
and each with a distinctive emphasis of 
his own. Seventeen contributors to the 
earlier volume, ‘Living Philosophies” 
(1931), add their postscript in this book. 

Why is this a book for Unitarians? 
Because it records the testimony of con- 
temporaries about the profoundest aspects 
of life as they have experienced them. 
This is the heart of religion. And such 
testimony we cherish for our spiritual 
nourishment; for, like most of the contrib- 
utors to the book, we, more than any other 
religious group, seek inspiration not only 
from “One Holy Book,” but find it in any 
life, profoundly lived. What are the 
“holy .books” of mankind but life testi- 
monials, vibrantly expressed, and recorded 
for posterity? 

Here, then, are the solemn words of 
thirty-eight world citizens, whose emi- 
nence is unquestioned. 

W. H. Auden, considered by many to be 
England’s greatest living poet, contributes 
his measured statements on the nature of 
man, morality, and society. 

Franz Boas develops his philosophy 
around the idea of the ever-expanding 
human group. Yet he preserves enough 
skepticism to eschew all absolutes, and to 
admit that his ideals have developed 
“because I am what I am and lived where 
I lived.” 

Pearl Buck outlines a very penetrating 
personal philosophy of existence as choice 
between life and death. 

Nor is the list without variety. Jacques 
Maritain speaks as a Roman Catholic. 
America’s most excruciating humorist, 
James Thurber, contributes. But one 
wonders, after reading Thurber, whether 
wise-cracking really sounds the depths of 
life. 

It is interesting to note that some con- 
tributors write of their most deeply-held 
convictions about life, without recognizing 
them to constitute their religion. When 
the not-especially-pious Stuart Chase 
writes, “Every human being is confronted 
with two major tasks: to establish a rela- 
tion with the physical environment in 
which he is rooted as deeply as any oak, 
and to establish a relation with his fellow 
creatures” (p. 59), he is writing precisely 
of that which is religion! 

The weakest part of John Strachey’s 
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essay is that in which he repudiates re- 
ligion as having anything to do with the 
good life for man, on this earth: 

“. . But for my part, I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to consider religion as in- 
dissolubly connected with a belief in the 
existence of a deity; to consider that re- 
ligion is essentially theology, not philan- 
Ghropyawer cin (be284e) 

Now certainly Mr. Strachey doesn’t re- 
gard being ‘“‘old-fashioned enough .. .” 
as sufficient argument for the preservation 
of capitalism, or of anything else, for that 
matter. But if he proposes to use it on 
religion, one can only point out to him the 
curious result! 

It is refreshing, for one who regrets the 
theological atavism of our day, to find that 
only two or three authors find it necessary 
to state their deepest convictions in terms 
of the Christian mythology, as have so 
many of the contributors to the series now 
running in The Christian Century. 

Concerning the eternally religious prob- 
lem of death, Lewis Mumford writes: 

“For death as a natural event in the de- 
velopment of the individual, which he 
shares with all other living things, there 
is only one appropriate mood: that of 
smiling resignation. The secret of this 
smile—if I can pass on a secret that needs 
constant relearning—is to live from day to 
day so that any moment might, without a 
bitter sense of frustration, make an appro- 
priate end.” (P. 399.) 

In that plain and simple statement, 
typical of the entire book, is the refined 
wisdom of much blood-spattered theology. 

Significant in mirroring the temper of 
our time is the fact that so many of the 
contributors, writing under the title, “I 
Believe,’ give little or no space to meta- 
physics and ontology, and launch im- 
mediately into the social issues of the day, 
finding in them the substance for their 
deepest conviction. Professor Lancelot 
Hogben describes his own socialism of 
conscious values. Professor Harold J. 
Laski contributes a brilliant essay on the 
way in which Marx has left an imprint 
on his mind. Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
records the violent conversion, in the last 
ten years, of an aloof, arm-chair teacher, 
secure in his university position, to “the 
philosophy of Marx and Engels, of Lenin 
and Stalin.” (P. 371.) 

Indicative of the trend of advanced 
thinking is the fact that, of the thirty- 
eight contributors, twelve may safely be 
said to espouse the socialist point of view, 
i. e., that life is better when its goods are 
shared under the cooperative plan, rather 
than seized by individuals under the 
motivation of self-seeking and competi- 
tion. 

It seems rather pathetic that the only 
contribution which the renowned James 
Truslow Adams could make was a reitera- 


tion of his previous call for more sanctity 
of contract in our economic relations; that, 
in a world which, as all the other contribu- 
tors recognize, needs more distribution of 
substance than of juristic concepts. 

Pious tracts which I saw in my boyhood 
used to set forth the resources of the 
Bible in this fashion: longest verse, short-- 
est chapter, most comforting verse, etc. 
If it be not sacrilegious to suggest “I Be-. 
lieve” as worthy of similar treatment, I 
should like to make a start toward sug- 
gesting its resources, Which, to my mind, 
are the outstanding values of the book: 

For the finest modern statement of the 
Hedonistic way of life, see the essay by 
Rebecca West (p. 321). 

For profound autobiographies of the 
change from old to new in religious con- 
viction, see the essays of Havelock Ellis 
(p. 65) and of Ellen Glasgow (p. 93). 

For a most convincing true parable on 
the problem of competition versus co- 
operation as a way of life, see the contribu- 
tion of anthropologist Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son (p. 255). 

For the creed of a scientist, stated with 
as much beauty as that of any poet, see 
the essay of Julian Huxley (p. 127). 

For the faith of a mystical rationalist, 
of mature years, see Sir Arthur Keith 
(p. 379). 

For a definitive statement of the ethical 
and economic problems of our time, briefly 
put, see the article of John Strachey (p. 
279). 

For advice to the proud spirited, hit by 
the depression, and contemplating suicide, 
see Stuart Chase (pp. 55-58). 

For the conviction of a modern Taoist, 
stated for Occidentals, see Lin Yutang 
(p. 157). 

For the necessity of voluntary, rather 
than either state or private collectivism, 
see the essay of John Dewey (p. 347). 

For a statement of the necessity for 
heroic action to save our civilization, see 
J. B. S. Haldane (p. 871), Albert Einstein 
(p. 867), or Ambassador Hu Shih (p. 375). 

I use in my ministry what I call “The 
Growing Bible of the Human Race,” a 
collection of books which are a Testament 
of Man, from all available recorded ex- 
perience. Certainly, I shall add to it “TI 
Believe.’ And I shall recommend this 
same volume to my congregation for care- 
ful reading. For truly it contains testi- 
mony coming from the depths of the 
human heart. And there is no reason why 
the testimony of our own time should be 
less significant to a modern religious lib- 
eral than the ‘“‘sacred scriptures” of the 
past. 

My great regret is that a book so worth- 
while, a book which ought to be so widely 
owned and read (even worn copies re- 
placed!), should cost so much. If your 
quest for religious knowledge is deep and 
sincere, however, you will find the book 
well worth the price. 


Edward W. Ohrenstein. 


The Crying Need 
of Our Times 


The Bible of Mankind. Compiled and 
edited by Mirza Ahmad Sohrab. 1743 pp. 
Universal Publishing Company. $5. 

What upon superficial reading of the 
title and the table of contents may seem to 
be a presumptuous effort sure to fail or at 


_the best a weak attempt at gathering a 


nondescript olla podrida of passages from 
diverse sacred scriptures, appears upon 
closer examination to be a masterpiece of 
selective editing as well as of editorial 
comment. 

Timed to reach the reading public con- 
temporaneously with the opening of the 
New York World’s Fair, this Bible of Man- 
kind at once serves a distinctive purpose 
by showing how much more in the way of 
universality and ecumenicity a well-edited 
“symposium” of sacred writings can 
achieve than a spurious “Temple of Re- 
ligion’”’ which was never intended to be, 
nor is, more than a temple of “The Big 
Three,” as services at this much-heralded 
“Teligious curiosity’? on the World’s Fair 
grounds have already amply demon- 
strated. 

There can be no question as to the par- 
ticular fitness of the editor, Mirza Ahmad 
Sohrab, noted Persian scholar and personal 
friend of the late Abdul Baha, for the ex- 
acting task of compiling and editing the 
spiritually most significant portions of the 
great bibles ef mankind. He has brought 
together within the covers of a 748-page 
book what may well be called the best and 
most vital portions of the sacred literatures 
of nine great world-religions, and the stu- 
dent of comparative religion as well as the 
layman will, I believe, applaud the selec- 
tions as well as the form of their arrange- 
ment. 

It was intended that the scriptural ex- 
cerpts here gathered were to let the re- 
religions represented “shine at their best,”’ 
and since this volume is meant less for the 
study of experts in religious lore, I take it, 
than for devotional reading, meditation, 
and general information, no one will quar- 
rel with this gracious gesture nor with the 
spirit of unity and spiritual catholicity 
that pervades these selections. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find the nine 
editorial prefaces to the divisions of the 
book so well executed. Considering how 
difficult it is for any one man, whether 
ecclesiastic or lay-scholar, to assume to 
speak for any of these nine religions, each 
of which has its schismatic bodies, its sects, 
denominations, orthodoxies, and what- 
have-you, it takes no little courage to affix 
one’s signature to a brief general review 
of the religion whose scriptures are about to 
be quoted, whether this refers to ancient 
Hinduism, to much later Christianity, or 
to the latest “‘spiritual renaissance,’ as 
the editor calls it, viz. Bahaism. If I feel 
particularly partial to Dr. Muzumdar’s 


preface to Hinduism, it is because I know 
his profound and responsible scholarship 
so well; but equal compliments are due the 
other preface-authors, from Dr. Har Dayal 
to Dr. Edward J. Jurji and the editor him- 
self. All of these prefaces show an en- 
viable gift of getting at the heart of the 
respective faiths as well as literary skill. 

I heartily share the editor’s words in the 
introduction, “The Bible of Mankind will 
demonstrate without the shadow of a 
doubt that spiritual, non-sectarian, inter- 
denominational association of men and 
women in a free religion without chains of 
dogmas and creeds is the crying need of 
our times,’’ and I hope that a wide cir- 
culation of this volume may hasten the 
consummation of the high cause the editor- 
in-chief and his colleagues here so gal- 
lantly serve. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


A Theologian Looks 
at the Social Gospel 


by Douglas Clyde 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Social Religion, 
Macintosh. (Charles 
$3. 

There will be some readers of Professor 
Macintosh’s book who will maintain that 
it was not worth while writing. Such in- 
dividuals, who are presumably well versed 
in the literature of social religion and in 
that of the various fields of social action 
covered, will maintain that all that he has 
said has been adequately covered else- 
where. With these critics the present re- 
viewer, who may also claim some familiar- 
ity with the literature in this field, ven- 
tures to express a profound dissent. 

It is true that from the days of Walter 
Rauschenbusch to the present there have 
been many students of the New Testa- 
ment who have done what Professor Mac- 
intosh attempts to do in the first part of 
this book, namely, to give the biblical, and 
particularly the New Testament, back- 
ground for the social application of re- 
ligion. The present reviewer does not 
claim to be in any sense an authority in 
this field but it seems to him that Dr. Mac- 
intosh has made as good and as clear a case 
as has been made for the Kingdom of God 
as a social concept, rather than a mystical, 
eschatological assumption. Dr. Macintosh 
by no means omits the emphasis on the 
personal aspects of Jesus’ teaching, but he 
comes to the conclusion which is that of 
most sound thinkers nowadays, that there 
is no essential conflict between personal 
and social religion. It is not a case of 
either-or but of “both-and.’’ His conclu- 
sion is, however, that “. . . in so far as 
the church is failing to release its potential 
energy into such activities as promise the 
greatest effectiveness for social justice and 
well-being, she has departed from the 
spirit-and principles of him whom she 
claims to revere as her Master. . .” 


It may well be that many of our liberal 
theologians will feel that Dr. Macintosh’s 
emphasis on the literal interpretation of 
the words of scripture is unnecessary and 
overdone, but it must be borne in mind that 
he is writing primarily for the orthodox 
and Bible-minded clergy, and with that in 
mind it must be admitted that he makes an 
excellent case. 


Coming Down to Cases 


It is, however, with the second part of 
the book, ‘Problems for Social Religion,” 
that Unitarian readers will be most vitally 
concerned. He deals with the prevention 
of war, the abolition of poverty, the safe- 
guarding of liberty and reformation of 
government, and religion’s place in each. 

His treatment of the prevention of war is 
particularly adequate and realistic. It 
is especially significant that this section is 
written by one who was refused citizenship 
in the United States because he would not 
give up his right of conscience, and yet he 
is by no means an absolute pacifist. His 
solution, namely, the formation of an inclu- 
sive federalized world state with an inter- 
national police force, is one with which the 
supporters of the New Commonwealth and 
Union Now plans could both heartily 
agree, and his suggestion for the continued 
existence of the League simply as a council 
from which should come the federalized 
world state is one which the Union Now 
proponents would do well to ponder. 

The section on the abolition of poverty 
presents a challenge to our whole eco- 
nomic order. Apparently Dr. Macintosh 
is convinced that poverty can only be 
abolished with complete socialization and 
yet he is willing, as so many of the idealists 
of his type are not, to go along with and to 
contribute to impartial and inadequate re- 
forms. His sympathetic treatment of the 
New Deal is one which should be carefully 
read by all churchmen. 

Professor Macintosh does well to follow 
his section on economics with one on lib- 
erty. The dangers which a socialized state 
presents are here the most evident, and he 
by no means blinks the fact that there is 
danger in giving the state too great power. 
The economic basis of society must be 
changed, it is true, but the methods of 
Russia, Germany or Italy are not those 
which a religious man can advocate. How- 
ever, he makes it perfectly clear that unless 
our economic order is changed along the 
lines which the New Deal advocates, we 
will be faced with the other alternatives. 

His final chapter, dealing with the 
changes in governments, again is one 
which should be carefully read by all those 
who want to bring things to pass. Here he 
becomes exceedingly practical and realistic, 
and churchmen who desire the bringing of 
the Kingdom of God on earth would do 
well to ponder his specific suggestions. 
There is no divorce of religion from politics 
in Professor Macintosh’s mind—rather, 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Hancock County 
Conference 


To the Editor: 

Your paper has probably carried an 
account of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Hancock County, Maine, Conference. We 
feel moved to make a few comments on the 
program, and first to commend the anni- 
versary address of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
which was humorous, historical, and al- 
together pleasing. It was fine to have the 
man who was largely responsible for the 
beginnings of the conference give the com- 
memorative speech. The words of greet- 
ing from the several clergymen who were 
present were also timely and inspiring. 
We were not privileged to hear the anni- 
versary sermon in the morning, but from 
reports which have reached us we con- 
clude that it was adequate to the occasion. 
A fine audience which filled the large build- 
ing of the Ellsworth church was present in 
the afternoon which closed with the ad- 
dress of Walter Lippmann. It was a 
thoughtful, scholarly paper on ‘‘Education 
for a Democracy,” specifically democracy 
in the United States. Stress was laid on 
the basic principles set forth by the found- 
ing fathers, and embodied in the great 
documents of the early period. The ad- 
dress was couched in a style at once re- 
served and eloquent. Any writer might do 
well to emulate Mr. Lippmann’s command 
of English. 

The argumentation left something to be 
desired. The speaker slipped quite easily 
into talking as if the constitution were 
identical with the fundamental principles 
which he had stressed as the proper foun- 
dation for education for democracy. He 
seemed to be thinking of the constitution 
and the great principles as if they were 
static facts, having an existence in and of 
themselves. He seems to regard them 
as things, whereas the best philosophic 
thought of our time, and of all time, says 
the universe consists not of facts but of 
processes. The principles of our fathers 
were living organic processes of human 
thought and development. The constitu- 
tion, too, was and is a process, a growth. 
Its words are not so much to be learned and 
recited as to be embraced by human sym- 
pathy and understanding, to be relived in 
the souls of living men and women. 

The address at the evening service was 
by Dr. Oscar Maurer, minister of the 
Center Church, New Haven, Conn., and 
moderator of the National Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches of 
America. Fortunately, most of the at- 
tendants of the conference had gone home, 
for those who stayed were treated to a 
return to medieval theology. We believe 
in hearing both sides of every question if 
only for strengthening us in our faith in our 
own side, and that was the result in this 
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ease, for Dr. Maurer declared that the 
church was not of human origin but of 
supernatural and that it was the “body of 
Christ,” whatever that may mean. Al- 
together we thought the speaker’s attitude 
more appropriate to a Romanist than to a 
modern man. 

Edwin Fairley, 

James A. Fairley. 

Cape Rosier, Me. 


Who Will Aid 
Calais Church ? 


To the Editor: 

About a year ago, repairs to our church, 
which had long been needed, became im- 
perative, since wood was falling from the 
steeple and endangering pedestrians. We 
were able to borrow $1,000 from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and agreed to 
repay it at the rate of $200 a year. 

Realizing that this was a Herculean task 
for our society of gradually shrinking mem- 
bership and income, I resolved to send out 
an 8. O. S. (Save Our Steeple) to former 
members and friends. However, before 
my appeal could be broadcast, the Great 
Hurricane came, inflicting untold damage 
to so many of our churches. We, of course, 
kept silent as to our needs. 

As the time of payment of the first in- 
stallment draws near, we find ourselves too 
far from our goal (despite sample fairs, 
candy sales and what not), and since the 
duty of thinking up ways to earn the 
money has been laid upon me, I have de- 
cided to send out our 8. O.S., hoping that 
some left-over vacation dollars will find 
their way to us. 

In 1920, there was observed at this 
church the fiftieth anniversary of its fed- 
eration, and I am told that it is the oldest 
federated church of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists continuing under the same name. 
(I understand that some,Southern churches 
federated earlier, but have gone under 
different names.) Our church is sometimes 
said to be the result of the famous ‘‘Saxby 
gale which blew two churches into one.” 

Ruth Reynolds Clark. 

Calais, Me. 

August 31, 1939. 

(The history of the Calais church is 
given in an article in this issue.—KEd.) 


Robert B. Day for Mayor 


Word comes to us from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., that the minister of our church in 
that city, Rev. Robert B. Day, has sought 
the Democratic nomination for mayor. 
Mr. Day has been minister of the Unitarian 
church in Niagara Falls since 1926, and 
during that time has been active in civic 
as well as religious affairs. 


East Bridgewater 
Rededication 


The hurricane of last year sent the spire 
of the East Bridgewater, Mass., church 
down into the auditorium and embedded 
it in the floor. Further damage was done 
by falling chimneys and flying pieces of 
timber. Because of the generous assist- 
ance of the Unitarian fellowship through 
the Fund for Hurricane Relief and by the 
patient, enthusiastic efforts of the friends 
and members of the East Bridgewater 
parish, the opening of the new church year 
sees an auditorium that has been beauti- 
fully and completely restored. 

Through the summer months the ladies 
of the parish have been recovering the seat 
cushions, and some of the men have been 
washing windows and cleaning floors. The 
auditorium has been completely painted, a 
new carpet has been laid, the broken 
windows and chimneys have been replaced. 
In an effort to raise money to complete 
the work of restoration the parish made a 
house-to-house canvass of its friends, put 
on an amateur show, sold pictures of the 
damaged interior and with the cooperation 
of the Unitarian church of Bridgewater 
held a home-coming service and dinner. 
Two ladies of the parish took orders for 
home-baked pies and cakes which they 
sold and delivered for the benefit of the 
Fund. 

In addition to the assistance from the 
American Unitarian Association donations 
were received from the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference, the local post of the American 
Legion, the Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. The children of the Sunday 
schools in Hinsdale, Ill., and in Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., saved their Sunday collections 
over a period of weeks and sent them as 
contributions. 

A service of rededication was held on 
September 10. 


Brockway Made 


Pastor Emeritus 


The Hingham Journal of September re- 
ports that Rev. T. Clinton Brockway, at a 
recent meeting of the parish committee of 
the Second Unitarian Parish of South 
Hingham, Mass., was unanimously voted 
as pastor emeritus of the church. He has 
been minister of the South Hingham parish 
for nearly fourteen years. 

Hosts of friends Mr. and Mrs. Brockway 
have made during his pastorate here, par- 
ticularly the children, will miss their un- 
failing neighborliness, hospitality, and 
interest in the welfare of others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brockway plan to visit 
with their son, Professor T. P. Brockway 
at Bennington College in Vermont, later 
this month, and following that with their 
daughter, Mrs. W. H. Walker in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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ancient Teutonic stamping grounds. 


' to normal. 


Czechs “Bounce Back to Normal” Says 


W. Sharp on Return from Prague 


Two of the Protektor’s soldiers were 


| walking down a road in Bohemia, Hans 
| with head held high and a smile upon his 


face. His comrade, Fritz, was bowed in 
thought for sorrow had laid her hand upon 
his furrowed brow and marked him for her 


/ own. One of the protected passers-by 
| acecosting the twain, asked the cheerful one 
_ the reason for the contrast in demeanors. 
, And the happy minion of the Reich replied: 


“Know that my coat and trousers are 


_ built of the wood of the laughing apple tree, 
| but Fritz’s, here, are sawed from the fibers 


of the contrite weeping willow.” 
There is good news from Czechoslovakia, 


_ news which is good in spite of censorship 
and penalties for the singing of national 


songs and the prohibition of street par- 
ades; news which is good in spite of the 


_ wholesale looting of the flour and meat and 


butter stores; news which is good in spite 


of the strangulation of the daily papers and 


the revision of the schoolbooks this sum- 
mer at a cost of 1,500,000 crowns (borne 


_ by the Czech treasury) to drill the young 
_ minds in the doctrine that Bohemia and 


Moravia and all their beautiful cities are 
This 
news is that the Czechs have bounced back 
Discerning visitors to this re- 
gion in the days of the bungling Hapsburg 


_ oppression were amazed by the hardiness 
of the Czech spirit—its perennial time- 
_ sense, its infinite resourcefulness of sabo- 


tage and disobedience under the most 
vigilant and vengeful of bureaucracies. 
The visitors who could see beyond the 
Austrian flag and the Austrian uniforms, 
and who knew something also of the geol- 
ogy of the region, often compared this hard 
bedrock of willfullness with the granite 
ledges undergirding the terrain upon which 
Czech culture has flourished and held its 
own for one thousand years. 

The comparison is still apt between the 
resistant Czech spirit and the granite bed- 
rock of their land. The Czechs, surviving 
after three hundred years of high-handed 
domination, are masters of the art of un- 
punishable disobedience, specialists in a 
sabotage with the motive and the logical 
processes so cleverly concealed that the 
tyrant, whether Hapsburg or Himmler, is 
consistently exercised to invent adequate 
laws, and then fails. The public singing of 
national songs is banned. Thereupon the 
gritty Bohemians and Moravians gather 
in their beer halls and sing the numbers 
“One, two, three, four” and so on up to ten 
and back again, to the tune of the pro- 
scribed words. Sitting at the tables and 
lustily yelling “Jedna, dve, Tri’’ they all 
understand and glow with joyful defiance, 
while the conspiring spirits all rise higher 
than if the forbidden words had been sung. 
Ordered to take German observers aloft to 


learn the manipulation of the captured 
Czech airplanes, seven Czech pilots disre- 
garded the revolvers which were drawn and 
pressed into their ribs, flew over to Poland 
and presented the beautiful machines to 
the Polish officers at a Polish aerodrome 
while their German passengers were allowed 
to walk home across the border in abysmal 
loss of face. On the occasion of Hitler’s 
birthday the Czech school children of 
Prague, who with all of their parents had 
been conspicuously absent from previous 
military parades, were threatened with 
demotion unless they attended the troop- 
ing of the colors on Vaclavske Namesti 
(St. Wenceslaus Square) in the heart of 
the city. The boys dutifully attended and 
were lined up on the sidewalk by the satis- 
fied ‘‘ordners’” and their Nazi henchmen. 
But the great majority came wearing black 
neckties, the Czech sign of mourning; for 
no specific color of neckwear had been pre- 
scribed by the authorities. And when the 
weighty von Neurath and his entourage 
reached them vis a vis, hundreds of them— 
whole companies in some places—did a 
smart right-about-face en masse and turned 
their backs on him. Again, no gestures 
had been announced beforehand for the 
greeting of the Herr Protektor at the grand 
moment, and so this happened to seem 
appropriate to the boys. Again, at a 
critical hour in the early days of the occu- 
pation, after the laying of flowers on public 
statues had been banned as likely to revive 
nationalistic feelings, the children of youth- 
ful years (who are not punishable under the 
law) arose at the peep of day and poured 
into Staromeske Namesti (Old Town 
Square) to blanket the heroic statue of 
Mistr Jan Hus with flowers of red and 
white, the colors of Czechoslovakia. The 
deed was done before the city police (loyal 
Czechs all of them who were none too eager 
to act without explicit orders) could re- 
member previous rulings of the city fathers 
which would have justified their inter- 
ference. In a twinkling of an eye the work 
was finished, and the news was flying across 
the republic and overseas, and still another 
spiritual precedent joined the host of those 
which keep alive the eternal spirit of re- 
volt against authority. When the time 
arrived to replace the postage stamps of the 
republic which were not reprinted after 
the occupation, the chief designer of earlier 
issues was commissioned to produce new 
ones carrying the legend, ‘““Bohmen und 
Miahren,” at the top to indicate the Ger- 
man protectorate. The romantic fortresses 
of their country usually supply the inspira- 
tion for recent Czech stamp engravers. 
So in the castle palisades of one stamp the 
artist devised the features of Masaryk and 
Benes and Hacha, so that loyal Czechs, 
like all good citizens of self-respecting 


lands, might still affix the heads of their 
great leaders to their envelopes. And in 
the billowing white clouds over another 
castle he reproduced the undulating north- 
ern boundaries of the republic. The issue 
got out into wide circulation among the 
delighted people before the Reichspro- 
tektor’s office discovered the neatly dis- 
guised likenesses. The artist is in prison, 
and it may be in concentration camp, for 
lése majesté, and the rebellious handiwork is 
recalled, but his insouciant ingenuity has 
become another tale when the Czechs of 
1970 tell their sons about “‘the brave days 
of old.’”’ The picaresque streak is strong 
in every true-born Czech, a burly love of 
life, an unquenchable sense of humor and 
a democratic hatred of all pretensions, 
whether high-hatted or helmeted. Presi- 
dent Masaryk, whose orders, honors, 
medals and decorations filled a large trunk, 
never wore one of them. 

A Czech rabbit was dashing breathlessly 
from the Protektorat into Poland. A 
Polish hare stopped him long enough in 
his headlong flight to ask him: “Why are 
you running so hard? Whatever is the 
news in the Protektorat?” And the runner 
replied: ““The Reichsprotektor’s office has 
just enacted a law ordering the destruction 
of all horses in Bohemia and Moravia! 
Get out of my way!’’ And the Polish hare 
called vainly after him: ‘““Why don’t you 
go back to the Protektorat and try to prove 
that you are not a horse?” 

The Czechs were attacked by the bully 
of Europe. They were betrayed by their 
sworn defenders, England and France. 
They were deserted by the leadership of 
Slovakia, as ignorant of the future as it 
was ungrateful for the vast good done it 
by the people of Bohemia and Moravia. 
And in their hour of peril and injury, they 
were leapt upon from the rear by the 
cowardly Poles and the time-serving Hun- 
garians both of whom they might most 
appropriately compare to hyenas, and 
neither of whom would have dared under 
any other conditions to try conclusions with 
them in a one-to-one military combat. 
They have lost every external sign of the 
ideals which they have loved and paid 
dearly for during the twenty years of their 
existence as the most progressive democ- 
racy of Europe. Their precious timber 
lands are being devastated. The historic 
gold treasures in the museum at ‘Brno 
are being removed and melted down. 
Their state farm land preserves are being 
settled by Tyrolese exiles, while already 
265,000 of their ablest laborers, together 
with their families, have been exiled to toil 
in Germany. Their political and intellec- 
tual leaders have had to flee for their lives 
to foreign lands. Their rich food supplies 
have been dragged away to feed their 
starving conquerors in the West, and on 
all the granaries is posted this sign even 
while the grains are being carried in for 
storage: ‘The grain herein is under the 
control of the Reich’s Grain Control De- 
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partment and may be appropriated at any 
time by that agency.” 

And yet there is good news from this 
people—hbetter news, I think, than would 
be coming from an equal number of 
average Americans in like circumstances. 
It is the good news of the spirit—the good 
news of fidelity to the purest discernments 
in the cultural tradition of five hundred 
years and the national tradition of twenty 
years. It is the good news of a rocklike 


Calais Church Survives 


loyalty unappalled by the sounds and fury 
of parades, untempted by the poison lures 
of a megalomania purchasing its satis- 
factions with violence and hypocrisy. At 
the same time, it is the good news of the 
saving grace of a quaint pastoral sense of 
humor born of the Slavic love of the earth 
and schooled in her eternal derision for 
the pompous arrivals of the kings. It is 
the good news of each average man marked 
with the elements of leadership. 


Storm and Fire — But Needs Help 


The following history is told in the words 
of E. H. Lamb, who is often called the his- 
torian of the St. Croix Valley. Milltown and 
St. Stephen, N. B., are adjoining towns on 
one side of the St. Croix River, exactly 
opposite Milltown and Calais, Me., on the 
other side. 


In the history of Calais, the decade from 
1830 to 1840 seems to have been a time of 
unusual religious thought and action. In 
1835 there was a great revival in the town. 
During these ten years, four new churches 
were started, some of them leading to the 
founding of others of the same denomina- 
tion a few years later. The first of these 
churches was the Unitarian in 1831. Then 
came the First Baptist in Milltown in 
1832. Then the Universalist and the 
Methodist, both in Milltown, in 1835. 
Out of these grew the Second Baptist in 
741, and the Calais Methodist in ’49. 
Unlike Jonah’s gourd, churches do not 
spring up in a night, but usually they are 
the result of years of work by men who get 
little credit and sometimes are wholly for- 
gotten. 

Universalist men and ministers were 
early in the field. If there had been none, 
it would not have been necessary for Par- 
son McColl to preach two strong sermons 
against that sect. Several ministers of 
that denomination came and went during 
the years, but it was not until 1835 that 
they felt themselves strong enough to form 
an organized body in Milltown, Me. 
They held services in the schoolhouse, a 
very common custom of the time, and one 
which was continued until quite late. 
Some of the Universalists contributed to 
the building for another denomination 
with the idea that they might use the 
church some of the time. In this they 
were disappointed, and so they built a 
small structure of their own. But by this 
time there were more Universalists on the 
other side of the river and they could get a 
better site over there, so there they built. 
The first two pastors they had were William 
S. Clark of Lubee and Ebenezer Fisher, 
D. D., of Charlotte, names still familiar in 
those towns. They worshiped in their 
small church for thirteen years, when it was 
burned. Immediately steps were taken to 
build another, and a larger and better 
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building was the result. The dedication 
took place December 18, 1855, and this 
building served the congregation for 
nearly fourteen years. But that congrega- 
tion grew smaller and the last minister 
preached much in Calais, holding services 
in City Hall. 

Then came the gale, sweeping its way 
over a wide territory and tearing to pieces 
everything it possibly could. On the fifth 
of October the word went around that the 
Universalist church had gone down in the 
blow. Many went over to see the ruins. 
It was too much for the weak society, so 
they held one more meeting. Some of them 
went to the congregation in Calais, and 
they, about a year later, purchased a half 
interest in the Unitarian church and the 
combined organization spent $10,000 in re- 
pairs and renovations of the building. This 
fusing of the two grew into Union Church. 

In the 1870 fire, they told of the tre- 
mendous losses, but above all they told 
over and over again how Robert Smiley 
saved the Unitarian church. The Uni- 
versalists had decided to unite with the 
Unitarians and the building was being 
thoroughly repaired outside and in. The 
outside was finished and had been re- 
painted. The carpenters were busy within 
and the staging and lumber cluttered it up. 
. . . But across Main Street was the large 
Masonic building and ‘alongside of that a 
huge pile of laths ready to be shipped. 
Sparks from the City Hall and the Grafton 
House poured against the steeple and it 
looked as though there was no chance to 
save the church and with it would go all 
that side of the street below. Mr. Robin- 
son had just finished the job of painting 
and he had ladders at his home further 
down the street. One of the men em- 
ployed by Mr. Robinson was Robert 
Smiley, aged nineteen. He was then work- 
ing in St. Stephen, N. B., but had come 
over to watch the fire. He volunteered, if 
they would get ladders, to do what he 
could to save the church. Ladders were 
brought and Smiley ascended to the bell 
tower and kept kicking the burning pieces 
off as they fell. A line was soon formed 
and buckets of water passed along until 
they could be pulled up with a rope. 
Another man, George Hussey, volunteered 


to help Smiley, although he was not used to 
climbing and was afraid when he got to the 
steeple, but he stayed and pulled up the 
buckets while Smiley threw water on the 
burning places. In the meantime the fire 
had swept down the other side of the road. 
Blowing up some of the buildings with 
powder was tried but met with no success. 
The Masonic Hall soon caught. The 
Masons saved many things that could be 
carried out, but lost the hall and the furni- 
ture. (This did not discourage them for 
only three days later they worked the 
Master Mason degree in Gates lumber 
office.) The laths, of course, made good 
food for the flames. 

Blasts of heat often drove the two men 
to the other side of the steeple, but they 
hung on, and every chance he got Smiley 
would rush around to the front and wet 
down as much of the building as he could. 
Suddenly the ery went up that the ball on 
top of the spire was on fire. Although it 
was hard to hear through the roar of the 
flames, Smiley told them to lash some 
ladders together and send them up. Two 
other men came to help, a Mr. Smith, and 
a sailor. The ladders proved to be about 
ten feet too long. Smiley wrapped a rope 
around the lower part of the spire and 
hung the ladders so that about ten feet 
were below the edge. He then climbed the 
swaying ladders with a rope and when he 
reached the top, got one end of the rope 
around the small part of the spire and tied 
the ladders, and lowered the other end for 
a bucket of water which the men below had 
scooped out of the gutters. With a sauce 
dish he threw the water on the ball and put 
the fire out. 

Soon after this the ery came that the 
ball was again on fire, and this time the 
water was of no use as the ball was badly 
cracked by the many years of exposure 
and the fire was inside. Hussey tried to 
cut a part of a long axe handle so that 
Smiley could use it with one hand, but this 
took some time as he had only a jack-knife. 
Someone found a carpenter’s short handled 
axe inside the church and passed it up to 
Mr. Smith and he ascended the ladder and 
cut the ball loose and it fell to the ground. 
After this, a careful watch kept the sparks 
from catching the shingles, and the church 
was saved, and with it the entire side of 
Main Street. The boards on the front of 
the church were so badly scorched from 
the fire across the street that they all had 
to be replaced. 

The citizens of lower Main Street got 
together a purse of $20, and Benjamin 
Young presented it to Mr. Smiley and he 
in turn shared it with Mr. Smith. With his 
$10, Smiley bought a silver watch. 

In 1985, sparks from a fire which de- 
stroyed the Opera House (on the site of 
the City Hall mentioned above) ignited 
shingles on the roof, and the firemen, to 
fight the blaze, took the hose up through 
the steeple, tying it to the bell. After 
the fire, in the darkness and confusion, the 


_dell-rope was cut, and the bell carried 
. away with the hose. 

The bell is now in place, and we hope 
to keep it ringing for many years to come. 
| If there are those who would like to supply 
a few notes, any contribution, however 
‘small, would be most gratefully received, 
and should be sent either to the minister, 
or to Miss Josephine Moore, Main Street, 
| Calais, Me., who is treasurer of the Steeple 
| ‘Fund. 


~Woldemar H. Ritter: 
1880-1939 


| The recent death of Woldemar H. Ritter 
| brought sorrow to a large circle of friends 
and admirers. For nearly thirty years he 
_ had practiced his profession, architecture, 
_ in Boston, recognized by his associates as a 
man of unusual gifts and character. His 
background partly accounts for the place 
| he achieved. Born into a Swiss family of 
| distinguished educators, his grandfather a 
_ high-school principal, his father president 
' of the Federal Institute of Technology of 
| Switzerland, he received a thorough tech- 
| nical education in the Zurich ““Gymna- 
| sium” and the Institute of Technology. 
| Originally planning to become an engineer, 
| he made a special study of the funda- 
| mentals of construction. Then, under the 
| famous Bluntschli, and Gull, the most 
| notable Gothic architect of Switzerland, 
he received his degree in architecture. 
| While still in his twenties, under Ernst 
_ Ihne of Berlin, court architect to Emperor 
_ Wilhelm, he drew the elevations for the 
_ royal public library of Berlin. Extensive 
_ travel on the continent still further pre- 
| pared him for his life work. In 1906 he 
' came to America, the country of his 

mother’s family, and duly was naturalized 
as a citizen. In 1909 he settled in Boston 
where for three years in the office of Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson his taste for ec- 
clesiastical architecture found scope. Dur- 

ing this period he had an important part, 
| under Ralph Adams Cram, in designing the 
Second Church on Audubon Circle, a 
ehurch with which in later years he became 
associated. As an independent architect 
he drew plans for the notable Christmas 
Tower of Emmanuel Church in Baltimore, 
designing also many beautiful chapels and 
parish houses in Washington, New York, 
Salem and other cities. 

Of special interest to readers of The 
Christian Register is the fact that the in- 
terior of the Church of Our Father, Lan- 
easter, Pa., embellished with Oberammer- 
' gau wood carvings, was the creation of 
Mr. Ritter’s professional taste and knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical symbolism. Still 
further putting religious liberals under 
lasting obligations to him, as secretary of 
the Religious Arts Guild for eight years 
he gave himself generously and untiringly 
to the calls upon that organization. As 
adviser to the churches which were be- 
ginning to awaken to the new need for 


beauty in church architecture and ap- 
pointments, he was singularly fitted not 
only by his training but by his religious 
convictions and attitude. He was both 
liberal and devout, with a mind in which 
the scientific and the esthetic were recon- 
ciled. Of recent years a new and absorbing 
intellectual interest engaged his energies 
during vacation travel in the South. In 
1933 he became a member of the archeo- 
logical expedition to Port Royal, S. C. 
The Charleston Museum and the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University have been 
enriched by the fruits of his researches. 
On retiring from the practice of archi- 
tecture in 1987 he was made ‘‘Associate in 
Archeology” by the Charleston Museum, 
the oldest institution of the kind in the 
United States. 

Of a retiring disposition and sensitive 
spirit, his modesty stood in the way of 
wide popular recognition. None the less his 
sterling worth and exacting ideals could 
not but be appreciated by all who knew 
him. Wren’s monument is his cathedral, 
but Ritter’s monument, while not without 
enduring form, is a spiritual structure 
built into the lives of understanding men 
and women. He is survived by his 
wife, formerly Elizabeth Shaw, and a 
son, Robbins. Fittingly named was this 
man Ritter, a knight “sans peur et sans 


reproche.” 
E. R.S. 


U. F. S. J. to Study 
Evil Propaganda 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice held in San Francisco, 
Calif., on August 25, 1939: 


I 


Whereas, the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oaks, Michigan, has built up a 
powerful following by his use of the radio 
and the magazine Social Justice and 
through this political pressure group has 
on several occasions exercised inordinate 
influence upon the Congress of the United 
States and 

Whereas, the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin’s 
methods of propaganda allow no Forum, 
or other democratic process by which he 
may be held accountable for the injustice 
or inaccuracy of his statements, and 

Whereas, it has been clearly shown that 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin has used ma- 
terial both in his broadcasts and in the 
magazine Social Justice borrowed from the 
Propaganda Minister, Herr Goebbels of 
Germany, and 

Whereas, the propaganda processes em- 
ployed by the Rey. Charles E. Coughlin 
now parallel the processes which led to the 
European catastrophe, as attested by 
statements in the broadcasts of his radio 
address of July 30, 1939—wherein he 
threatened to invoke Franco’s methods, if 
necessary, saying, in part: “Rest assured 


we will fight you in Franco’s way, if neces~ 
sary. Call this inflammatory, if you will. 
It is inflammatory. But rest assured we 
will fight you; and we will win!” 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, in 
meeting assembled, and concerned with 
the preservation of the democratic ideal, 
condemns the activities of the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin as a potential menace 
to the institutions of American Democracy 
and to the principles of truth, justice, in- 
dividual liberty and humane quality upon 
which the American Democracy is estab- 
lished. 


II. 


Resolved, that the special project of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
this year, as proposed by the executive 
committee of the Fellowship, to combat 
the growing propaganda which lends itself 
to programs of totalitarianism and anti- 
Semitism be approved by this meeting, and 
that members of our Unitarian churches be 
urged to give support to this project in 
every way possible. 


Personal 


On Saturday, August 26, in the Union 
Liberal Church of Calais, Me., Miss Evelyn 
Jones and David Hunker, both of Toledo, 
O., were joined in marriage, the ceremony 
being performed by the minister, Rev. 
Benjamin H. Clark. They were attended 
by Miss Betty Jones, of Port Huron, 
Mich., sister of the bride, and the groom’s 
brother, Jacob Hunker. After the cere- 
mony, a reception was held at the old 
family homestead at Red Beach, which is 
now the summer home of the family since 
their removal to Port Huron some years 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Hunker will reside in 
Toledo. 


Life in Literature 
(Continued from page 527) 
what is needed—a closer wedding of the 
two. 

The book is excellently documented. 
References galore are given for various 
points of view presented, which should be 
of inestimable value for preachers. 

In this day when defeatism and reaction 
are driving many laymen and some clergy- 
men into an ivory tower of isolation from 
the world, it is comforting to find a theo- 
logian of Douglas Macintosh’s eminence 
ready to take up the gage for what many 
have claimed to be an outworn nineteenth 
century concept. Despite the fact that 
others have written in greater detail and 
perhaps with more technical knowledge of 
the various subjects under consideration, 
“Social Religion’ is one of the books which 
ought to be required reading for every 
active layman as well as every clergy- 


man. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
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Irresponsibilities 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


T. D. E. sends us a want ad clipped 
from a newspaper—T. D. E. lives in Illi- 
nois, but whether the newspaper also 
comes from there we do not know, the 
stock does not look like the good old Chi. 
Trib. and the bad old Her-Ex is not pub- 
lished any more. 

He sends us, we say, this clipping hop- 
ing that it will arouse in us the Irrespon- 
sible mood. Alas, it doesn’t; it only causes 
reminiscence and nostalgic yearnings for 
the McKinlock campus (here’s hoping we 
have already forgotten how to spell the 
name of the sacred spot!) and the fair co- 
eds whom we once taught the art of short 
story writing: and after three years of 
effort on our part one of them actually had 
a story printed. 

Here is the clipping: 

“Christian Commentary, text and ser- 
mon books for usable light car. High 

Does that signature mean that this 
could possibly be from a Highland Park 
(Ill.) paper? No, everyone in Highland 
Park has a car, and nobody that we ever 
met there had a Christian Commentary. 
But let it go, we are not a Sherlock Holmes. 

But we did once teach short story writ- 
ing, and finding that the method of Pro- 


fessor Pitkin (who filled Columbia class- | 


rooms and wrote textbooks on the subject) 
was too mechanical and involved too 
much work by both instructor and stu- 
dent, we recommended our students to 
read the notebooks of Chekhov. That 
great short story writer jotted down in 
these notebooks the “nuclei” that were 
afterwards to develop into short stories. 
And the above “ad’’ sounds exactly like 
the sort of thing that Chekhov would 
have noted. The rest is simply a matter of 
letting the imagination roam. 

A story writer in a wistful mood, for 
instance, would visualize an elderly hero, 
a minister into the bargain, who has lost 
his faith. A corroborative detail, and one 
indicating that the loss of religious faith is 
accompanied by loss of faith in man, is the 
fact that he will not exchange his diviner 
goods for a mere car but that he insists on 
a usable car. Perhaps he is going, in the 
light car, to wander the earth in search of a 
new faith. 

A more hard-boiled short story writer 
would reject that as too sentimental. His 
hero would not be a minister but someone 
who had just come into possession of these 
treasures—perhaps by murdering the orig- 
inal owner who might be a minister. He 
does not value them because he does not 
understand them. Otherwise he would not 
have described the first item as a Christian 
Commentary when he undoubtedly meant 
an Old or New Testament Commentary 
and he would hardly have spoken of “‘ser- 
mon books.”’ And if he had indeed, mur- 
dered, as a prerequisite of coming into 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C,. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Mies ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretarg. 
; 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Are YOU A Member of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League ? 


Ministers and laymen alike—whether members 
of a League chapter or not—are cordially invited 
to apply for membership in the only nation-wide 
organization of liberal religious laymen, to enhamce 
and encourage the spreading of the influence of 
liberal religion throughout this country. 


Send $1.00 annual membership dues to 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 


‘ minister emeritus. Sunday, morning service at 11. 


Mr. Greeley will preach. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon, 


possession of these books, no wonder he 
wanted a light and usable car! 

On the other hand, Sinclair Lewis, in an 
Elmer-Gantryish mood, would disregard 
the above notices, make his hero a minister, 
and involve him in a scandal which neces- 
sitated a quick get-away and a change in 
profession which would make biblical com- 
mentaries superfluous in the future. 

While O. Henry might go along with 
Lewis as far as that, he would undoubtedly 
have the blind ad answered by the lady in 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


the case who, fondly ignorant, was under 
the impression that she had found the per- 
fect man and therefore no longer needed her 
light car, while the commentaries would 
come in nicely as a present. What a con- 
frontation there would be! 

Well, that’s one technique of short story 
writing. Just pick out, from the news or 
the personals or the want ads, a promising 
“nucleus” and then go ahead. 

P.S. But do not send the results to the 
C. R. We do not publish fiction—except 
accidentally. 


